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•  Trends  and  issues 

\  neis  school  construction  bill,  costing 
$2,220,000,000  has  been  sent  to  Congress  by  President 
Eisenhower.  Substantially,  it  is  the  same  bill  as  last 
year’s,  except  that  it  specifies  a  four-  instead  of  five- 
year  program.  It  retains  the  controversial  issue  of  aid 
to  be  handed  out  on  the  basis  of  a  state’s  need,  not  the 
size  of  its  school  population.  Thus,  according  to  HEW 
figures,  wealthy  New  York  state  would  receive  an  an¬ 
nual  allotment  of  $5.21  for  each  child,  while  Alabama, 
with  a  far  smaller  school  population,  would  receive 
$13.51  per  child.  Specifically,  the  President  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Congress  to  consider  the  measure  on  its  own 
merits  “uncomplicated  by  provisions  dealing  with  the 
complex  problem  (of  racial)  integration.”  However. 
Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  (D-NY)  has  announced 
that  he  will  insist  that  any  school  bill  must  carr>'  his 
“segregation-no  aid”  rider.  Other  issues  certain  to 
slow  down  the  bill  in  the  House  are  the  allocation  of 
funds  on  the  basis  of  need,  charges  of  Federal  inter¬ 
ference  in  state  affairs,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  many 
legislators  with  what  they  consider  to  be  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  sum  the  President  has  asked  for.  Speaker  of  the 
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House  Sam  Rayburn  has  predicted  that  a  scnoorOilT 
would  pass  this  session. 

The  .\diiiiiiistration  Bill  proposes: 

—  Federal  grants  to  the  states  for  school  construction 
at  the  rate  of  $325  million  a  year  for  four  years  ( to¬ 
tal:  $1,300,000,000)  with  the  states  required  to 
match  Federal  fun^  after  the  first  year. 

—  .\uthority  for  the  Federal  Government  to  buy  $750 
million  in  school  construction  bonds  over  the  four 
years  from  school  districts  unable  to  obtain  funds  at 
a  reasonable  interest. 

—  A  $20  million  grant,  to  be  matched  by  the  states  for 
planning  school  construction  programs. 

Operation  outdoors,  a  plan  to  double  camping 
and  picnicking  facilities  in  the  150  national  forests 
w'ithin  the  next  five  years,  has  been  announced  by  the 
U.  S,  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  In  1955,  over  451*  million 
I>eople  visited  the  national  forests,  and  of  these  about 
39^  camped  and  picnicked  outside  the  approved  areas 
because  existing  facilities  could  not  take  care  of  them. 
This  trend  toward  outdoor  recreation,  by  family  units, 
is  expected  to  continue  to  climb.  Forest  Service  offi¬ 
cials  e.xpect  that,  by  1962,  66  million  people  will  visit 
the  national  forests  in  search  of  recreation. 

Approximately  4500  high  school  and  250  col¬ 
lege  teachers  of  science  and  math  will  go  to  school  this 
next  summer  in  95  colleges  and  universities,  on  grants 
given  by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  has  allotted  $4,800,000  for  support  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  institutes.  Of  these  institutes,  ^  will  be  open 
only  to  high  school  teachers,  four  to  both  high  school 
and  college  teachers,  fiv'e  to  college  teachers  only. 
“Teachers  determine  the  quality  of  instruction,”  said 
Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  in  commenting  on  the  awards. 
“Often  the  critical  motivating  influence  on  the  young¬ 
ster  groping  his  way  toward  a  career  is  the  high  school 
teacher  ...  we  are  providing  today’s  hard-pressed  sci¬ 
ence  teachers  with  knowledge  that  will  keep  them 
abreast  of  rapidly  advancing  developments  in  the  fields 
of  science,  math  and  engineering.”  The  Foundation’s 
four-year-old  program  has  now  jumped  from  25  insti¬ 
tutes  last  year  to  95  for  this  coming  summer. 
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RESULTS  OF 

THREE- YEAR  MAMHASSET 
EXPERIMENT  NOW  AVAILARLE 
TO  ALL  ADMINISTRATORS 

A  highly  interesting  instrument  of  educational  admin¬ 
istration  was  announced  last  week  at  the  AASA  Con¬ 
vention  in  Atlantic  City.  Based  on  the  three-year  pro¬ 
gram  tested  in  Manhasset,  New  York,  it  is  known  as 
The  Davies-Brickell  System  of  Board  Policy  and  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Preliminary  reaction  indicates  it  may 
have  considerable  impact  on  administrative  policies 
and  procedures. 

The  Background 

Over  the  years,  administrators  and  board  members 
have  come  to  accept  only  one  basic  pattern  of  board 
operation.  Jt  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  facing  each 
problem  as  unique,  and  in  making  each  individual  de¬ 
cision  by  deciding  how  it  fits  in  with  larger  objectives. 

This  pattern  of  decision-making  is,  as  every  super¬ 
intendent  knows,  enormously  time-consuming  for  him¬ 
self,  his  staff  and  the  board.  Few  school  systems  today 
have  adequate  time  left  for  examining  significant  issues 
in  school  operation.  And  all  too  many  face  recurring 
crises  arising  from  inefficiency,  fnistration  and  strainetl 
administrator-board  relationships. 

Three  years  ago  the  School  Board  in  Manhasset, 
New  York,  decided  to  take  action  on  this  problem. 
Manhasset  is  a  small  suburb  of  New  York  City;  its 
schools  are  known  nationally  for  their  excellence  and 
its  Board  Members  over  the  years  have  included  some 
of  the  best  minds  in  American  business.  Manhasset’s 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Collins,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  nation’s  more  highly  respect¬ 
ed  administrators. 

To  complete  the  picture,  Manhasset  was  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Brickell  as 
■Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  and 
the  continuing  advice  of  Dr.  Daniel  R.  Davies,  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Teachers  College,  Cohimbia  University.  Dr. 
Davies  is  Executive  Director  of  The  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Administrativ'c  Leadership  ( financed,  in  part, 
by  funds  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation)  and  is 
coauthor  of  such  standard  volumes  as  “The  Dynamics 
of  Group  Action”  series,  “Patterns  of  Education  Lead¬ 
ership”  and  many  others. 

The  stage  was  thus  set  for  an  intriguing  experiment 
in  Educational  Administration.  Here  was  a  unique  in¬ 
stance  in  which  top  administrativ^e  leadership,  busi¬ 
ness  “know-how,”  high  university  scholarship  and  ade¬ 
quate  financial  resources  were  to  be  coordinated  into  a 
direct  attack  on  a  specific,  local  school  problem  ...  a 
problem  shared  by  literally  thousands  of  other  school 
administrations  throughout  the  United  States. 

TIte  Results 

“Our  plan,”  says  John  R.  Morris,  President  of  the 
Manhasset  Board  in  speaking  of  the  time  when  the 
project  was  launched,  “grew  out  of  frustration.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  to  me  that  our  Manhasset  Board  of 
Education  was  spending  all  its  time  just  taking  care 
of  regular,  routine  business.  We  never  seemed  able 
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to  get  on  top  of  our  job.  It  was  on  top  of  us.  VVe  came 
to  see  that  decisions  took  much  longer  than  they 
should  have  because  of  our  lack  of  information  of 
past  Board  action.” 

The  plan  which  evolved  over  the  next  three  years 
was  broken  down  into  two  phases.  The  first  phase  in¬ 
volved  a  full  set  of  written  Board  policies  continuously 
revised  .  .  .  and  coordinated  tvith  a  corresponding  set 
of  administrative  regulations  developed  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  to  take  care  of  specific  contingencies  which 
might  arise  in  the  school  system.  The  second  phase 
was  a  new  program  for  speeding  up  and  improving 
Board  meetings.  This  was  built  around  a  planned  set 
of  procedures  and  materials  which  cut  consideration  of 
routine  Board  business  to  about  one  hcnir  per  month 
.  .  .  and  often  lr.ss. 

The  use  of  written  policies,  of  course,  is  not  new  in 
educational  administration.  Many  administrators  and 
boards  have  long  relied  on  such  policies  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  In  drafting,  indexing,  distributing  and  coordi¬ 
nating  Board  policies  with  administrative  regulations, 
however,  Manhasset  came  up  with  a  new  pattern  of 
procedure  which  has  accomplished  near  miracles  for 
the  Superintendent  and  Board  .  .  .  and  is  proving  to 
be  of  increasing  value  to  the  staff  and  community. 

In  this  connection,  Superintendent  Collins’  state¬ 
ment  is  well  worth  noting: 

“It  seemed  to  me  (at  first)  that  the  difficulties  in- 
v’olv’ed  in  establishing  written  policies  could  not  be 
offset  bv  any  forseeable  advantages,”  he  says.  “How¬ 
ever  I  did  agree  to  go  along  with  the  Board  and  give 
the  experiment  my  fullest  cooperation. 

“No  decision  I  have  ever  made  has  proved  more  for¬ 
tunate  or  more  richhf  rewarding.  Working  under  this 
system  of  written  policies  has  given  me  unprecedented 
freedom  of  action  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  brought 
to  the  Board  increased  efficiency  of  operation  and 
more  effective  control  of  the  school  system. 

“It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  what  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  here  in  Manhasset  is  of  great  significance  to 
all  boards  of  education  and  their  superintendents  .  .  . 
and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  they  will  come  to  share 
that  belief  and  act  accordingly.” 

The  Ntanhasset  Flan  is  Extended 

The  ideas,  research  and  materials  originally  developed 
in  Manhasset  have  now  been  further  refined  and 
adapted  by  Dr.  Davies  and  Dr.  Brickell  into  The 
Davies-Brickell  System  of  Board  Policy  and  Adminis¬ 
tration.  * 

The  Davies-Brickell  System  offers  every  school  sys¬ 
tem  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  proved  benefits  of 

the  Manhasset  experiment.  Certain  phases  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  have  been  improved  over  the  original  and  one 
important  phase  has  been  added  ...  a  continuing 
st^rvice  which  brings  administrators  and  board  mem¬ 
bers  bimonthly  samples  of  policy-making  from  every 
section  of  the  nation  along  with  helpful  suggestions 

and  ideas  on  how  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  their 
advantage. 

•  For  detailed  information  write  to  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications, 

Dept.  ES,  New  London,  Connecticut. 
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Gettin};  youngsters  into  science  is  the  crux 
of  the  science  manpower  problem,  explained  Morris 
Meister,  principal  of  the  Bronx  ( N.Y, )  High  School  of 
Science,  at  the  recent  Twenty-first  Educational  Con¬ 
ference  in  New  York  City.  The  question  is  one  ol 
early  motivation,  after  identification  of  the  potential 
science  student,  of  the  young  people  now  in  our 
schools. 

How  is  this  potential  discovered?  Mr.  Meister  said 
that  he  has  no  ready  answers,  after  18  years  of  looking 
for  them  —  but  that  after  a  survey  of  over  3000  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  Bronx  High  School  who  have  become 
scientists  ( as  well  as  keeping  track  of  the  recipients’  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  fellowships),  he  can 
give  a  generalized  description  of  the  salient  character¬ 
istics  of  gifted  students  in  math  and  science. 

This  is  what  he  is  like: 

—  He  is  a  rapid  learner,  with  a  high  I.Q.  and  a  high 
verbal  and  math  intelligence.  He  reads  with  com¬ 
prehension,  tends  to  remember  what  he  reads.  He 
can  conceptualize  and  generalize  from  experience. 

—  He  is  sensitive  to  environmental  stimuli.  His  inter¬ 
ests  range  widely.  Democratic  in  outlook,  he  is 
humble  about  his  own  abilities.  He  knows  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  right  and  wrong,  though  he  is  not 
averse  to  taking  the  wrong  path  now  and  then. 

—  He  reacts  quickly,  sometimes  violently  to  bad  teach¬ 
ers  and  teaching.  To  him,  the  teacher  who  doesn’t 
know  his  subject  is  an  abomination. 

—  He  often  exhibits  a  strange  mixture  of  idealism  and 
realism.  On  the  one  hand  he  will  apply  himself  to  a 
task  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  task:  or  he  will  be 
industrious  only  when  it  pays  off  in  high  grades  or 
some  other  reward. 


Suhstribers  to  The  Davies-Brickell  System  receive  the 
following: 

1)  THE  POLICY-REGULATIONS  INSTRUMENTS. 

Tliese  include  a  complete  manual  of  instnictions,  gold- 
stamped  notebooks  for  superintendent,  staff  and  Ixiard 
members,  index  materials  organized  according  to  the 
Manhasset  findings,  teacher  handbooks,  and  more  than 
100  actual  samples  of  policies,  regulations  and  copy¬ 
righted  forms  developed  in  Manhasset.  Subscribers,  of 
course,  write  their  own  policies  and  regulations,  but  they 
do  so  within  a  tested  framework  and  as  they  proceed  the 
profirum  starts  workinp,  automaticalhj. 

2)  THE  BOARD  MEETING  CONTROL  MATE- 
R1.\LS.  These  include  a  separate  manual  of  instructions, 
a  full  year’s  supply  of  ingenious  “three-way”  folders  for 
use  before,  during  and  after  board  meetings,  a  set  of 
time-saving  forms  designed  to  speed  board  business,  and 
a  complete  set  of  sample  materials  (agenda,  superinten¬ 
dents’  memorandum,  reiwrts,  forms,  etc. )  used  in  one 
typical  Manhasset  meeting. 

3)  CONTINUING  EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION. 
This  includes  a  bimonthly  collection  of  sample  policies 
and  regulations  being  written  in  every  section  of  the 
country  and  is  sent  automatically  to  users  of  The  Davies- 
Brickell  System  as  a  continuing  guide  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  own  programs. 


—  He  is  usually  a  prolific  reader  of  all  kinds  of  litera¬ 
ture,  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 

—  He  is  capable  of  long-continued  effort  at  a  given  task 
and  of  great  persistance  —  but  only  if  it  appeals  to 
his  interest.  He  usually  has  a  wide  range  of  abili¬ 
ties,  and  may  depend  upon  an  “eleventh  hour’’  spurt 
of  work  to  pass  courses  that  do  not  interest  him. 

—  The  gifted  student  who  is  a  potential  scientist  shows 
one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics:  (a)  he 
is  curious,  (b)  he  can  spot  incongruities  and  incon¬ 
sistencies,  (c)  he  has  the  ability  to  offer  tentative 
explanations,  (d)  he  can  think  quantitatively,  and 
( e)  he  has  manual  de.xterity. 


•  Student  Points  of  View 


Schools  should  not  he  compulsory  is  the 

opinion  of  three-fourths  of  the  teen-agers  interviewed 
recently  by  the  Gilbert  Youth  Research  Co.,  in  a  na¬ 
tionwide  survey.  As  one  Iowa  high  school  junior  put 
it:  “School  should  only  be  for  those  who  want  to  go.” 

The  survey  asked  two  questions,  reports  Eugene 
Gilbert,  president  of  the  research  foundation: 

( 1 )  Should  teen-agers  who  “hate”  school  be  forced 
to  attend  anyway? 

Sl%  of  the  boys,  73%  of  the  girls  interviewed  felt  that 
students  not  interested  in  school  should  be  allowed 
to  quit  and  go  to  work  at  an  early  age.  They  also  felt 
(76%  of  the  boys,  71%  of  the  girls)  that  disinterested 
students  should  be  encouraged  to  quit.  One  student 
explained,  “When  people  have  no  interest  in  their 
studies,  they  make  it  tough  on  the  rest  of  the  class.” 
However,  one-fourth  of  the  students,  both  boys  and 
girls,  interviewed  maintained  that  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  stay  in  school,  the  point  being  that 
the  student  doesn’t  know  his  own  mind  and  should 
stay  in  school  for  his  own  good. 

(2)  Should  gifted  children  be  taught  in  the  same 
classes  with  average  children  who  cannot  maintain 
the  same  pace? 

Over  75%  of  the  teen-agers  interviewed,  favored 
keeping  gifted  kids  in  the  same  classroom  with  the  av¬ 
erage  —  but  giving  them  extra,  specialized  work  to  do. 
One  girl  explained:  “Segregating  the  brilliant  child 
from  the  average  can  make  him  a  misfit  with  his  own 
age  group.  There  must  be  a  better  way  to  feed  extraor¬ 
dinary  mentality  without  separating  him  from  his  cor¬ 
rect  age  group.”  'The  maiority  of  students  felt  that 
most  classes  have  a  proportion  of  high,  middle  and  low 
students,  so  that  no  level  of  intellect  need  feel  out  of 
place.  66%  also  felt  that  giving  the  slow  student  extra 
attention  does  not  cheat  the  bright  one-he  is  equipped 
to  do  all  right,  anyway. 

To^n-aiSoi*$i  havo  b«oa  eallod  to  adviso  the 

Children’s  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  reason: 

The  hospital  administrators  want  to  make  certain  that 
their  new  Teen-Age  Floor  meets  the  needs  and  wants 
of  patients  between  childhood  and  adulthood.  A  spe¬ 
cial  committee  from  the  hospital  has  been  interview¬ 
ing  individuals  and  groups  among  teen-agers. 
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The  reasoning  behind  the  revolutionary  decision  to 
gear  to  teen-age  patients  is  summed  up  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Burdick,  chairman  of  the  hospital  staff: 

“Pediatricians  throughout  the  country  are  following 
their  patients  up  to  young  adulthood  because  they 
have  begun  to  recognize  that  the  adolescent  years, 
medically  speaking,  have  been  neglected.” 


•  Curriculum 


A  revision  of  foreign  language  study  in  New 

York  City  schools  is  now  in  effect,  reports  Dr.  Theo¬ 
dore  Huebener,  director  of  language  study.  Preparetl 
by  the  Board  of  Education’s  Bureau  of  Curriculum, 
the  new  course  makes  no  distinction  between  the  work 
of  ninth-graders  in  junior  high  and  the  first  year  of 
the  senior  high.  Pupils  of  both  grades  will  now  be 
promoted  to  the  10th  grade  in  the  senior  high  school. 
Other  changes: 

—  Whereas  the  old  syllabus  regarded  skill  in  reading 
as  the  primary  aim  of  instniction,  the  new  course 
covers  listening,  speaking  and  writing  as  well.  Be- 
quirements  in  grammar  and  syntax  have  been  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  scope  of  vocabxilary  instruction  has 
been  extended. 

—  The  new  course  provides  for  an  “exploratory”  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  for  eighth-graders  attending  junior 
high  schools.  In  this  phase,  the  eighth- graders  learn 
about  100  words  of  basic  vocabulary,  a  number  of 
.songs  and  idioms. 

—  Each  of  the  modem  language  programs  ( Latin, 
French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Hebrew)  includes 
a  secpience  on  “civilization,”  introducing  students 
to  the  culture  and  geography  of  the  country  whose 
language  is  studied. 


•  School*  and  the  Public 


Parents  can  help  n  ith  homenork  by  provid¬ 
ing  and  controlling  conditions  for  a  good  study  en- 
\  ironment,  says  Dr.  Lloyd  S.  Michael,  superintendent- 
principal  of  the  Evanston  Township  High  School.  E\- 
anston,  Illinois.  Too  much  homework  is  injurious  to 
health  and  school  public  relations.  Too  little  home¬ 
work  is  just  as 'bad  since  it  affects  academic  standing 
and  the  problem  of  getting  into  college. 

Parents  should  not  find  it  necessary  to  give  major 
assistance  to  their  high  school  youth  and  their  home¬ 
work.  If  help  is'  given  by  the  parent,  it  should  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  will  learn  by 
doing  through  suggestions  and  questions. 

In  controlling  the  study  environment,  the  parent 
should  keep  in  mind  the  following  factors:  (1)  limit¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  telephone  during  study  hours,  (2) 
providing  a  quiet  place  for  study,  (3)  scheduling  the 
time  for  radio  and  TV  programs,  and  (4)  restricting 
“nights  out”  to  the  week  end. 

Evanston  Township  teachers,  in  discussing  subject 
homework,  recommend  the  following  for  parents: 


—  English.  Create  an  environment  in  which  good 
books  are  important.  Read  and  discuss  books  with 
your  children  at  mealtime. 

—  Foreign  languages.  You  can  best  help  your  child  in 
language  by  helping  with  his  vocabulary. 

—  Social  studies.  Teachers  prefer  that  parents  do  not 
help  directly,  other  than  to  explain  words  a  child 
doesn’t  understand  from  its  dictionary  definition. 
You  can  help  by  ( 1 )  taking  at  least  one  daily  news¬ 
paper,  preferably  two,  ( 2 )  taking  at  least  one  week¬ 
ly  news  magazine,  other  periodicals  containing  arti¬ 
cles  on  current  affairs,  and  (3)  getting  current 
affairs  lectures  on  radio  and  TV,  attending  lectures. 
Most  importantly,  you  can  help  by  discussing  dif¬ 
ferent  viewpoints  toward  current  affairs. 

—  Science.  Parents  can  help  children  prepare  for  sci¬ 
ence  classes  by  drilling  them  on  vocabulary,  formu¬ 
lae  and  tables  —  but  not  by  working  experiments  or 
problems. 

The  most  obvious  way  —  and  the  best  —  for  parents 
to  help  children  with  homework  and  school  generally, 
is  for  them  to  be  interested  in  what  they  are  doing,  to 
help  establish  routines  and  provide  the  right  kind  of 
facilities. 


•  Teaching  method* 


The  ^^probloms  approach’’  to  learning  is 

one  of  the  most  challenging  methods  used  in  instruc¬ 
tion,  points  out  Dorothy  Hamilton  in  the  fall  issue 
of  Topics  for  Teachers.  If  we  want  students  to  learn, 
facts  must  be  used  in  meaningful  situations,  or  they 
are  quickly  forgotten.  There  must  be  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  fact  and  the  use  situation. 

It  is  tnie  that  a  topical  or  unit  approach  also  helps 
students  to  see  relationships.  But,  says  Miss  Hamilton, 
there  is  quite  a  difference  in  motivation  and  focus  for 
senior  boys  and  girls,  for  example,  in  a  Home  and 
Family  Living  class  which  has  set  itself  the  task  of 
studying  the  problem,  “When  can  I  afford  to  get  mar¬ 
ried?”  as  opposed  to  the  class  studying  “Family 
Finances.” 

In  addition  to  a  focusing  of  learning  and  a  perceiv¬ 
ing  of  relationships,  an  equal  value  derives  from  the 
problem-solving  process  itself.  We  learn  .skills  of  criti¬ 
cal  thinking,  not  by  reading  about  them,  but  by  con¬ 
stant  practice. 

-Although  a  teacher  may  set  up  a  series  of  problems 
for  class  study,  part  of  the  value  of  the  problems  ap¬ 
proach  is  lost  if  students  are  not  admitted  to  the  plan¬ 
ning.  The  problem  to  be  studied  should  arise  from 
student  interest.  Personal  involvement  is  an  essential 
condition  in  learning. 

Certain  group  process  techniques  may  be  used.  Miss 
Hamilton  suggests,  in  solving  problems: 

(1)  Use  discussion  techniques  that  encourage  the 
presentation  of  various  viewpoints. 

(2)  Allow  everyone  to  express  his  opinions  on  con¬ 
troversial  subjects. 

(3)  Come  to  decisions  through  concensus. 
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Kids  who  watch  TV  least  do  hotter  in  their 
studies,  a  recent  survey  made  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  reveals.  The  survey,  a  study  of  456  children  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  four  San  Leandro 
(Cjilif.)  schools,  also  indicates  that  children  who  are 
curtailed  in  their  TV  watching  have  higher  I.Q.’s  than 
tho.se  who  spend  unlimited  time  before  TV  sets. 

Specifically,  the  survey  showed  that  110  pupils  who 
watched  TV^  from  one  to  10  hours  a  week  did  “signi¬ 
ficantly”  better  work  in  their  classes  than  another 
group  whose  viewing  hours  ranged  from  23  to  70  hours 
weekly.  The  most  marked  effect  was  shown  in  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  arithmetic  and  reading. 

The  children  whose  TV  time  was  limited  to  ten 
hours  or  less  came  from  families  higher  up  in  the  socio¬ 
economic  scale. 

Much  of  what  is  shown  on  TV'  has  little  drawing 
power  for  children  with  high  intelligence,  pointed  out 
Dr.  Lloyd  F.  Scott,  who  conducted  the  study.  “Chil¬ 
dren  must  be  introduced  to  planned  TV  viewing,  and 
the  planning  must  be  made  to  limit  quantity'  and  as¬ 
sure  quality.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Filins  for  Children  and  Adolescents,  prepared  htj  Jcan-Pierre 
Rarrot.  UNESCO  Puhlications  Center,  152  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y. 
1 20pp.  Paper.  $1.50.  (A  compilation  of  37  film  lists  sent  in 
hu  22  countries.  Suitable  for  children  and  adolescents  up  to 
the  ape  of  IS.  In  English  and  French.) 


•  Student  Activities 


I 
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Hhat  is  wrong  with  young  people  today? 

Nothing,  says  the  Evergreen  Park  Youth  Society  in  a 
.suburb  of  Chicago.  The  majority  of  kids  are  good, 
honest,  energetic  youngsters. 

The  club  recently  marked  its  tenth  anniversary. 
From  a  group  of  ten  teen-agers,  gathered  in  a  living 
room  to  found  a  social  club,  it  has  grown  to  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  600  high  school  and  college-age  youngsters. 

Each  Saturday  night,  over  500  of  tne  club’s  members 
gather  for  a  dance  at  the  Evergreen  Park  Central  Ele¬ 
mentary  School.  Other  club-spon.sored  activities:  hay- 
rides,  movies,  splash  parties,  variety  shows  and  bas¬ 
ketball  games.  It  also  participates  in  civic  functions 
and  fund  drives. 

The  club  is  now  an  established  institution  in  Ever¬ 
green  Park,  where  it  has  had  a  profound  effect  on 
juvenile  delinquency.  As  Bob  Griesbaum,  17,  the  club 
president,  explains:  “Some  day  we’ll  have  a  building 
of  our  own.  We’re  working  toward  one  now.  We  have 
about  $5000  in  bonds  saved  for  that  purpose.  Until 
then  we’ll  be  doing  our  best  with  what  we’ve  got.” 


CURRENT  RE.ADING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Extra-class  Activities  in  Aviation,  Photography  and  Radio  for 
Secondary  School  Pupils,  by  Willis  C.  Brown.  HEW,  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Washin^on  25,  D.  C.  48pp.  Paper.  Ulus.  25c. 
(Suggestions  for  school  administrators  and  sponsors  in  club  ac¬ 
tivities  in  these  areas.) 


Guidance  counselors  have  responsibilities 

to  the  children  in  the  two  extremes,  “gifted”  and  “re¬ 
tarded”  says  Verna  Mae  Bostwick,  in  the  January 
Louisiana  Schools. 

Our  classrooms  in  the  public  schools  across  the  na¬ 
tion  are  staffed  with  teachers  trained  to  deal  with  the 
middle  or  average  group  of  children.  Our  curriculums 
are  built  around  their  needs.  Since  these  teachers  are 
not  trained  to  handle  the  extremes  of  brightness  and 
dullness,  yet  must  teach  them  the  best  they  can,  where 
can  they  get  assistance? 

The  only  answer  must  be  the  guidance  counselor 
on  the  school  stafiF,  says  Mrs.  Bostwick.  She  has  been 
carefully  trained  to  identify  and  deal  with  both  groups 
of  children. 

Her  responsibilities  are  not  always  recognized,  al¬ 
though  her  four  main  functions  are  commonly’  under¬ 
stood:  (1)  to  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  their  guidance- 
while-teaching,  (2)  to  work  with  complex  cases  for 
which  teachers  have  neither  time  nor  skill,  (3)  to  ad¬ 
vise  on  policies  of  marking,  discipline,  curriculum, 
others,  and  (4)  to  discover  and  use  the  guidance  facil¬ 
ities  of  school  and  community. 

The  first  and  major  problem  of  the  guidance  coun¬ 
selor  is  the  identification  of  the  gifted  or  retarded 
child.  Of  the  several  means  of  identification,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  the  teacher’s  observation,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  psychological  appraisal  and  testing.  Mrs. 
Bostwick  reports  that  tests  of  children  referred  by 
the  classroom  teacher  correlate  remarkably  well  with 
teacher  opinion  in  general  diagnostic  classification. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

American  Youth  in  Trouble!  Common  Sense  and  Juvenile  De¬ 
linquency,  by  Henry  Rische.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  West- 
tcood,  N.  J.  158pp.  $2.50.  (What  are  the  real  troubles  our 
teen-agers  face  today?  What  is  the  reed  reason  for  their  delin¬ 
quency?  The  author’s  discus.sion  and  conchision  is  that  the 
main  reason  is  a  lack  of  religion.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Everyday  emotional  disturbaneeN,  such  as 
we  all  have,  should  be  classified  as  signs  of  mental 
ill  health.  Dr.  William  C.  Menninger,  noted  psychia¬ 
trist,  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Mental  Health  in  Washington.  The  public 
tends  to  overlook  emotional  upsets  in  its  concern  for 
acute  and  extreme  cases  of  mental  disorder.  Actually, 
the  everyday  emotional  disturbances  can  be  as  inca¬ 
pacitating  as  many  physical  illnesses. 

Disputing  statistics  that  cite  the  incidence  of  men¬ 
tal  ill  health  as  “one  in  16,  or  one  in  10,”  Dr.  Mennin¬ 
ger  said  that  “the  toll  of  mental  ill  health  must  be 
reckoned  as  one  in  one,  for  there  isn’t  a  person  who 
does  not  experience  frequently  a  mental  or  emotional 
disturbance  severe  enough  to  disrupt  his  functioning 
as  a  well-adjusted,  happy  and  efficiently  performing 
individual.” 
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This  mental  ill  health  docs  not  always  show  up  in 
an  obvious  clinical  pattern  —  it  may  take  such  forms 
as  \  ague,  gnawing  anxiety  or  depression;  ill-concealed 
feelings  of  suspicion,  fear,  resentment  and  hate,  or  of 
aggressive  acts  directed  against  individuals  and  so¬ 
ciety,  he  pointed  out. 

Nlental  health  is  “the  neglected  health  problem  of 
our  nation.”  Persons  afflicted  with  mental  illness  are 
met  in  most  instances,  he  said,  “with  indifference,  if 
not  with  outright  hostility.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Fitness  of  American  Youth:  A  Report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Annapolis  Conference.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
52pp.  25c.  (The  full  text  of  the  report  submitted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  the  problems  confronting  the  nation  in  terms  of  the 
fitness  of  American  youth.) 


•  Higher  Education 

An  appraisal  of  academic  requirements 

has  been  called  for  by  Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  University.  He  suggests  that  the 
standards  of  a  generation  ago  “may  not  be  those  best 
suited  to  provoke  the  largest  possible  eSort  toward 
independent  work  in  the  present  generation.” 

Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  annual  report  to  Harvard’s  Board 
of  Overseers,  pointed  out  that  40%  of  all  Harv'ard  un¬ 
dergrads  made  B  averages  or  better,  while  the  group 
that  used  to  barely  squeak  through  on  three  C’s  and  a 
D  has  “virtually  disappeared.” 

It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  suppose  that  the  facul¬ 
ty  “should  now  devote  its  energy  to  preserving  an 
earlier  standard,”  Dr.  Pusey  said,  “when  every  year 
the  present  generation  of  students  is  proving  that 
standards  are  too  low,” 

Consequently,  the  reemitment  of  teaching  talent 
has  become  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  all 
areas  of  American  life.  “We  shall  not  indefinitely  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  scholars  and  teachers  of  imagination  and 
creative  promise,  not,  at  any  rate,  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers,  if  we  do  not  now  find  increased  means  to  help 
young  people  to  get  started  on  teaching  careers,”  he 
concluded. 

The  inability  of  college  grads  to  handle  the 
English  language  has  reach^  “epidemic  proportions,” 
says  Dean  William  C.  Warren,  Columbia  University 
School  of  Law,  in  his  annual  report.  He  has  expressed 
the  hope  that  students  intending  to  register  at  the  law 
school  would  have  some  ability  to  write  a  grammatical 
sentence. 

Two  tests  of  expository  writing  should  be  given  stu¬ 
dents  before  they  enter  law  school,  he  suggests.  The 
first  test  would  be  administered  at  the  end  of  the  junior 
year  by  the  colleges,  and  the  second  by  law  school 
at  the  time  of,  or  subsequent  to,  the  admission  test. 

Students  can  be  taught  to  read  the  “difficult”  prose 
of  the  law  profession,  but  as  to  teaching  them  to  write 
“we  confess  to  a  sense  of  fmstration,”  Dean  Warren 
said. 


Rising  operating  co.sts  have  forced  many 
colleges  and  universities  to  increase  tuition  .50-100% 
in  the  last  ten  years,  a  recent  survey  indicates.  Edu¬ 
cators  are  deeply  concerned  lest  further  increases  de¬ 
prive  able  but  needy  students  of  a  college  education. 

Other  quarters  believe  that  as  long  as  scholarship 
programs  and  student  loan  funds  keep  pace  with  tui¬ 
tion  rises,  no  deserving  student  will  be  “priced”  off 
the  campus. 

Other  findings: 

—  Student  fees  cover  only  about  half  of  the  cost  of  a 
private  college  education.  The  rest  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  college  from  endowment,  gifts,  grants, 
other  sources. 

—  Colleges  and  universities  must  receiv'e  greater  sup¬ 
port  from  all  sources  if  the  quality  of  education  is 
not  to  be  affected. 

Some  institutions  feel  that  the  answer  lies  partly  in 
greater  economies  in  operating  —  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sit>’,  for  example,  is  trying  to  encourage  year-round 
student  attendance  as  one  means  of  cutting  fixed  over¬ 
head  costs. 

Other  institutions  feel  that  they  can  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  only  by:  (1)  Federal  and  state  scholarship  pro¬ 
grams;  (2)  Federal  aid  for  capital  needs;  (3)  in- 
crea.sed  annual  giving  by  alumni  and  friends;  and  (4) 
by  stabilizing  prices. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Lovejoy’s  College  Guide,  by  Clarence  E.  Lovejoy.  Fourth  edi¬ 
tion.  Completely  revised.  Simon  and  Schuster,  630  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.  20.  266pp.  Index.  Paper:  $1.95;  cloth:  $3.95.  (Com¬ 
plete  guide  to  choosing  a  college,  rated  according  to  student 
interek  range,  financial  resources,  other  factors.  Invaluable 
school  reference.) 
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•  VoeationaUIndustriai 


ReligiouK  bia.s  In  still  a  major  factor  in  fill¬ 
ing  job  vacancies  on  all  levels  from  clerical  to  profes¬ 
sional,  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai  B’rith  has 
declared  in  a  new  survey  covering  Chicago,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Pennsylvania  and  Mid¬ 
west  college  placement  bureaus. 

'These  figures,  points  out  Henry  E.  Schultz,  chairman 
of  tlie  League,  indicate  a  “national  paradox”  in  which 
a  “tight  labor  market  is  coupled  with  the  irrational 
religious  prejudices  of  some  employers.” 

The  report  cites  a  continuing  study  of  hiring  prac¬ 
tices  of  major  Chicago  business  concerns  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  on  Jewish  Employment  Problems.  The  Bureau 
found  that  of  20,000  employment  openings,  18%  of 
them  were  closed  to  Jewish  workers. 

A  study  by  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  of 
the  University  of  California  (1934)  confirmed  the 
strongly  biased  hiring  practices  in  Los  Angeles  (125 
out  of  126  employment  agencies  had  agreed  to  screen 
out  Jews)  by  similar  findings:  75  out  of  340  private 
employers  “acknowledged  that  they  followed  a  policy 
of  discrimination  against  Jews.” 

The  League  survey  commended  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Goveniment  Contracts  as  “a  strong 
force  in  combating  job  discrimination.” 
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•  School  Plant 


High  food  and  labor  costs  make  it  di£Bcult  to 
maintain  the  price  of  Type  A  lunches  at  a  level  that 
the  majority  of  children  can  afford  to  pay,  reports  the 
School  Lunch  Unit  of  the  University  of  New  York  in 
the  January  Bulletin  to  the  Schools.  Schools  have 
found  repeatedly  that  a  price  increase,  due  to  in¬ 
creased  costs,  results  in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
lunches  sold. 

The  children  who  stop  buying  lunches  are  those 
generally  with  the  greatest  nutritional  need  for  them. 
The  School  Lunch  Unit  reports  that  it  has  found  some 
interesting  data  on  this  point  in  its  superv'isory  visits 
to  New  York  schools: 

—  100%  of  the  children  remaining  for  lunch  in  three 
schools  purchased  lunches  at  less  than  10c. 

—  74%  remaining  in  5  schools  purchased  lunches  at  15c. 

—  73%  remaining  in  13  schools  purchased  lunches  at  20c. 

—  49%  remaining  in  18  schools  purchased  lunches  at  25c. 

—  43%  remaining  in  8  schools  purchased  lunches  at  30c. 

—  22%  remaining  in  1  school  purchased  lunches  at  35c. 


When  the  price  for  school  lunches  was  dropped  to 
25c,  the  rate  of  participation  in  this  school  area  rose 
to  53%. 

How  can  prices  be  kept  down?  The  School  Lunch 
Unit  advises  purchasing  in  larger  quantities  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  careful  planning  for  the  management  of 
the  workers’  time,  and  the  use  of  mechanical  eqxiip)- 
ment. 

Finally,  a  greater  volume  of  sales  permits  operation 
of  the  school  lunch  program  at  a  lower  cost  per  meal. 
Factors,  other  than  price,  which  help  to  swell  the  vol¬ 
ume  are  quality  and  attractiveness  of  meals,  interest 
of  teachers,  parents  and  school  lunch  workers,  and  a 
friendly,  restful  atmosphere  in  which  to  eat. 

MAINTENANCE  PRODUCTS 

Glass  Patch  is  a  netc  transparent  imterial  (in  flat  sheets  simiUir 
to  cellophane)  that  should  prove  a  boon  to  schools  plagued  by 
broken  or  cracked  windotcs.  Strongly  adhesive.  Glass  Patch 
can  be  pasted  immediately  on  cracked  or  broken  windotcs  to 
fHevent  heat  loss  until  permanent  repairs  can  he  made.  Other 
uses:  seal  small  holes  in  plaster;  bind  glass  together,  or  to  wood 
or  metal.  For  sample,  write:  Greene  Metal  Products,  973  W. 
CuUerton  Avc.,  Chicago  8,  III.  Packaged  in  rolls.  .A.sk  for  prices. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  .  .  . 


January  17,  1957 

Cii'iitlenien: 

The  Center  for  International  Studies  here  at  the  Massachus¬ 
etts  Institute  of  Technology  has  recently  translated  a  series  of 
examination  topics  given  students  in  tne  U.S.S.R.  who  want 
to  embark  on  a  technical  education.  These  topics  are  not  in 
the  form  of  questions,  and  our  investigation  has  shown  that 
no  one  of  the  few  people  who  have  thus  far  seen  these  topics 
has  changed  them  into  examination  form.  No  students  at  the 
Institute  have  been  given  them  as  questions. 

J.  R.  KiUian,  Jr. 

President,  M.  I.  T. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Editor’s  note:  In  our  December  20  issue  we  published  an 
item  in  Panoratna,  stating  that  the  Freshman  class  at  M.  I.  T. 
had  been  given  the  standard  science  test  for  admission  to  a  Rus¬ 
sian  technological  university.  Our  report  stated  that  not  one 
Freshman  passed.  According  to  our  source,  the  statemerds 
were  given  in  a  speech  by  James  D.  Zellenbach,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  at  a  meeting  of 
that  group,  November  14. 


January  21,  1957 

Dear  Sir: 

.  .  .  Your  summarization  of  the  transportation  case,  Quinn 
vs.  School  Conunittee  of  Plymouth  (January  20  issue)  was  so 
brief  it  was  misleading.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Plymouth  School  Committee  lost  the  case.  VVe  feel  that  the 
two  Supreme  Court  cases  which  followed  this  first  case  and 
were  connected  with  it,  showed  conclusively  that  the  School 
Conunittee  won  the  most  important  part  of  the  case. 

The  issues  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  private  Catholic  schools  (these  were  not  paro¬ 
chial)  were  established  in  this  area  about  six  years  ago.  One 
is  located  in  Plymouth,  the  other  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Kingston. 


(2)  In  November,  1953,  several  parents  signed  a  petition 
requesting  the  Plymouth  School  Committee  to  transport  Ply¬ 
mouth  children  to  the  private  school  in  Kingston.  The  peti¬ 
tioners  did  not  include  a  request  for  private  transportation  to 
the  private  school  in  Plymouth. 

(3)  The  School  Committee  denied  the  request. 

(4)  The  lawyer  for  the  petitioners,  himself  a  petitioner, 
appeared  before  the  Committee  to  tell  them  that  he  was  bring¬ 
ing  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  on  a  Writ  of 
Mandamus.  The  School  Committee  urged  him  to  include  the 
local  private  school  in  the  case  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  two 
court  cases.  This  he  did,  reluctantly. 

(5)  The  first  decision  was  handed  down.  This  is  the  one 
from  which  you  quoted. 

(6)  The  School  Committee  interpreted  the  decision  to 
mean  that  it  must  transport  to  the  Plymouth  private  school, 
but  not  to  the  private  school  in  Kingston. 

(7)  The  petitioners,  not  agreeing  with  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee’s  interpretation  and  realizing  that  their  major  issue  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  lost,  brought  the  School  Committee  into  court 
for  “contempt  for  failure  to  obey  .  .  The  petition  was  dis¬ 
missed. 

(8)  The  lawyer  for  the  petitioners  presented  to  the  court 
a  request  for  material  facts.  This  was  denied. 

(9)  The  case  of  Edward  Chase  vs.  School  Committee  of 
Plymouth  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  School  Committee’s  interpretation  of  the  original 
court  decision.  Mr.  Chase’s  daughter  had  been  denied  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  private  school  in  Kingston.  The  School  Com¬ 
mittee  won  this  case. 

( 10 )  At  the  present  time,  the  Plymouth  School  Committee 
does  not  transport  any  pupils  to  the  private  school  in  Kingston, 
but  does  pay  the  transportation  costs  of  pupils  attending  the 
private  school  in  Plymouth. 

Donald  T.  Welch 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
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Education  Sumniarv'  •  February  20,  1957 


•  Panorama 


Connecticut  Yale’s  Art  School  faculty  member 
Vincent  J.  Scully  says  that  the  reason  for  the  current 
upsurge  of  interest  in  art  “is  a  public  consciousness  of 
a  \  acuuin  to  be  filled,  of  something  lost  which  has  to 
he  found.”  His  conclusion:  “Men  everywhere  are 
searching  for  a  set  of  values  which  will  be  more 
satisfying  than  those  of  a  purely  materialistic  nature.” 

Illinois  W.  \I.  Runyon,  speaking  before  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  National  Federation  of  State  High 
School  Assns.  in  Chicago,  gave  some  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  statistics  for  1956;  6^,000  boys  played  football 
in  100,000  high  schools  in  the  U.  S.  The  number  of 
fatalities  per  1000  was  1.66?.  “There  were  approxi¬ 
mately  6000  accidental  deaths  in  the  15-19-year-age 
group  in  the  country  during  1956.  Of  these  deaths 
10  were  due  to  football.”  He  concluded:  “Parents 
should  realize  it  is  25  times  safer  to  play  football  than 
to  play  other  sports.” 

.fiichigan  Detroit  has  become  resigned  if  not 
accustomed  to  the  teen-ager  dance,  called  “The  Chick¬ 
en,”  that  was  born  in  its  downtown  High  School  of 
Commerce,  and  has  since  spread  across  the  U.  S.  “It 
isn’t  anything  pretty  or  to  be  proud  of,”  Homer  Barr, 
president  of  the  Michigan  Dance  Ma.sters,  said.  “Most 
ethical  teachers  refuse  to  teach  it.”  Even  protagonist 
Bud  Davies,  local  disk  jockey,  had  to  admit  that  “it’s 
probably  the  most  egocentric  dance  in  the  world  — 
partners  rarely  pay  much  attention  to  each  other,  and 
generally  end  up  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room.”  De¬ 
troit  teen-agers,  however,  have  a  perfect  squelch  for 
their  parents.  “Let’s  leave  Elvis  out  of  this  .  .  .  It’s  no 
more  suggestive  than  the  Charleston  or  the  Black  Bot¬ 
tom.” 

]Vew  Y  ork  Henry  Toy,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Citizens  Council  for  Better  Schools,  in  a  year’s- 
end  review  of  education,  said:  “1956  statistics  show 
that  56?  of  the  top  high  school  graduates  are  now  go¬ 
ing  into  engineering  and  science.  Good  students  are 
going  into  teaching,  too.  Of  the  spring  graduates  in 
1956,  36?  of  the  highest  ranking  girls  chose  teaching 
as  a  profession.” 

•  A  year  ago  this  month,  a  music  teacher  in  Mt. 
Wrnon’s  Columbus  School  got  into  a  hot  argument 
with  a  pupil  over  the  latter’s  rendition  of  “Polly  Wolly 
Doodle.”  The  argument  ended  in  the  gym  where  the 
teacher,  according  to  the  boy’s  parents  who  brought 
suit  against  the  Board  of  Education,  punched  the  boy 
in  the  nose,  etc.  The  suit  for  $125,000  was  dismissed 
last  month  by  acting  Judge  John  P.  Griffith  in  City 
Court  on  the  grounds  that  “it  is  the  thought  of  the 
court  that  the  teacher  must  be  supreme  in  his  class¬ 
room  like  any  other  person  placed  in  authority.”  Fur¬ 
ther:  “Instruction  can  only  be  properly  and  success¬ 
fully  given  by  one  who  has  authority  over  his  pupils. 
The  teacher  is  vested  with  the  right  to  give  orders  and 
as  a  concomitant  of  the  same,  he  should  have  sanction 
to  enforce  them.” 
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New  Classroom  Material 


\ew  Kindergakten,  First  Gh.\de  Aids  ...  in 
teaching  children  ABC’s,  nursery  rhymes,  are  con¬ 
tained  in  first  three  releases  of  Teach-A-Toys  talk¬ 
ing  books,  Talking  ABC,  Ten  Little  Indians,  Moth¬ 
er  Goose:  Dickory,  Dickory  Dock.  Each  book  con¬ 
tains  rhymes,  concealed  record  which  child  plays 
by  tiiniing  crank.  Records  loud,  clear.  Pictures  by 
leading  children’s  illustrators.  Write:  Leeds  Mfg. 
Co.,  3931  W.  Jefferson  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  16,  Cal. 
Ea.  $1.50. 

Two  Films  on  Free  Loan  .  .  .  plus  a  free  full- 
color  wall  chart  of  Central  .America  and  teaching 
aids  may  be  obtained  from  United  Fniit  Co.  The 
films,  “Journey  to  Bananaland,"  and  “What  We 
Eat  We  Are,”  deal  with  ( 1 )  the  land,  people, 
products  of  Central  America,  and  (2)  shows  im¬ 
portance  of  proper  foods  for  health,  essentials  of 
well-balanced  diet.  P’rom:  United  Fruit  Co.,  Edu¬ 
cational  Sers'ice  Dept.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Che. ATI VE  Lit.  Classes  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  this  new, 
convenient  anthology  of  Modern  Japanese  Litera¬ 
ture,  by  Donald  Keene.  Judicious  selections  in¬ 
clude  both  prose  and  poetry.  Illuminating  chap¬ 
ters  on  language,  literary  spirit,  poetry,  theater, 
novel.  Western  influence.  Valuable  libraiy  resource 
also.  P'rom:  Grove  Press,  795  Broadwav,  N.Y.  3. 
44()pp.  $4.75. 

New  p'lLM  ON  Teaching  Tasks  ...  in  the  ele- 
mentar>-  school  is  “Three  R’s  Plus.”  Offers  graphic 
o\erview  of  teaching  program  —  curriculum,  ma¬ 
terials,  techniques  —  in  elementary  school.  Orig¬ 
inally  produced  for  Vallejo  Educational  Association 
in  California.  Will  apjieal  also  U'  PTA,  other  civic 
groups  interested  in  tsiucation.  Contains  wide 
variety  of  teaching-learning  equipment,  materials, 
specific  teaching  techniques.  From:  Text-Film 
Dept.,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W'.  42nd  St., 
N.Y.  36.  27  min.  B&W:  $110;  color:  $220. 

English  Lit.  Students  W’ili.  Want  .  .  .  Pocket 
Book’s  paperbound  reprints  of  some  of  the  great 
English  classics.  Handsomely  gotten  up,  with  large 
clear  type,  these  four  Pockrt  Library  titles,  Gulli¬ 
ver  s  TraveU,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  King  Lear,  Tris- 
tam  Shandy,  are  available  for  cla.ss  use.  From: 
Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y,  20.  King 
Lear,  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Gulliver’s  Travels;  3.5c 
ea.  Tristam  Shandy:  50c. 

N'ocational  Guidance  W'ill  Be  Aided  .  .  .  b\' 
Career,  1957,  the  annual  guide  to  business  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Lists  business  opportunities  for  college 
and  high  school  grads  all  over  the  country.  From: 
Careers,  Inc.,  15  W.  4.5th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  256pp. 
Free  to  official  agencies  within  colleges,  universi¬ 
ties.  Popular  edition,  Simon  and  Schuster,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  N.Y. 

Children,  Ages  8-12,  Will  Read  .  .  .  and  enjoy 
Scattdinavian  Legends  and  Folk-Tales,  retold  by 
Gwy  n  Jones.  Superbly  illustrated  and  printed  in 
large  clear  type,  this  collection  of  24  stories  is 
divided  into  four  groups:  “Princess  and  Trolls,’’ 
“Tales  from  the  Ingle-Nook,”  “From  the  Land  of 
Ice  and  Fire,”  and  “Kings  and  Heroes.”  From: 
Oxford  Universitv  Press,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11. 
222pp.  $3..5(). 
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